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What is Creativity Anyway? 


“There is no doubt that creativity is the most important human resource of all. Without creativity, 
there would be no progress, and we would be forever repeating the same patterns. ” 

Edward De Bono 

This book is about how you turn your dreams into a reality. Whether you are a writer, artist, 
musician, dancer, gardener, cook, craft lover; or you are trying to find ways to make your life easier, 
it’s worth the time to learn to tap into our creative potential! 

If you look at the history of art and philosophy you’ll find that people are often fascinated by 
creativity. Considerable time and effort has been spent in working out how to harness the power of 
the creative process, and replicate how it works. I can’t promise that you will be able to capture or 
even enslave the muse, but this book will help you understand what the creative journey is, and how 
you can make it work for you. 

Studying creativity takes in the disciplines of philosophy, psychology and cognitive science. My 
intention in writing this book has been to keep the focus practical rather than discussing the in- 
depth scientific and academic aspects of creativity. An introductory bibliography and resource list 
has been included, so that you can explore the topic further, if you’d like to. 

In the same way that each one of us can have different thoughts, feelings, beliefs and perceptions 
about any given situation or topic, each person who works through this book will come out with an 
individual strategy on how to connect and work with their creative spirit. The idea is to look at the 
methods, and to experiment and find which ones work for you. Those that are not helpful can be 
mothballed for later consideration. Those that are helpful can be implemented. I’d like to encourage 
you to step aside from the habits, rules and techniques you use now that may be frustrating you, and 
to find a new way to enjoy your creative skills. 



Discover It! 

Everyone is creative. It doesn’t matter what talents you do or don’t have. What sets us apart, is 
whether we do produce something concrete from our ideas. Everyone starts with ideas and work 
that are just average. The challenge is to work towards improvement and better ideas and work. I 
like Randall Anway’s quote: “When you thi nk about it, most people don’t really want to be creative 
- it’s dangerous and uncomfortable - like being a passenger in a car driven by a maniac.” 

I believe that is the biggest hinderance creative people face: the battle of the mind in keeping your 
confidence high enough to work until you achieve. It takes the traits of a warrior to stay balanced on 
the climb to success. You need clear intent; fearlessness; determination and the willingness to 
conquer new territory. Plus obviously you need commitment. 

Success comes in small steps, sometimes they seem microscopic! However, success can be 
achieved. It takes work and effort, but if you love what you do, no matter what detours you take in 
life, your love of writing will pull you back and reward you. 



The Benefits Of Creativity 


As cliched as it sounds, you don’t have to be artistically inclined to be creative, or even have an 
awareness of how creativity works. The need for creativity extends across many facets of our lives, 
including the need to work in a smarter more productive way; bringing a family up on a tight 
budget; solving perplexing problems that can’t be simply resolved, or finding ways to create more 
peace and satisfaction within ourselves. There are many benefits creativity brings us. Simply put, 
being creative brings us joy and fulfillment, and enhances our life. The reward is not just in the 
result; it is also in the process. 

Benefits we can gain from being creative include: 

• A sense of adventure 

• Opportunities for self-discovery 

• Connection to people new and already near 

• A spiritual connection 

• An awakening,jarring; "a sense of delicious discomfort" 

• A return to a feeling of “being at home” 

• A sense of self worth and identity 

• Healing 

• Happiness, energy and power 

Philosophically, creativity can be seen as a fonn of compensation for the harder parts of life that we 
experience. It is the joy of being able to create something we have envisioned, over and above what 
inhibits and limits us, in other parts of our lives. 


Ponder It! 


Creativity is notoriously difficult to define and measure. It is a myth that creative people are artistic. 
Engineers, researchers, teachers... everyone uses creativity to get the job done, particularly when 
they are stuck. 


Creativity is linked intelligence, but not dependent upon it. Intelligence is another human quality 
that is equally as impossible to define. It’s not what you have that matters, it is what you do with it. 



Finding The Right Definition Of Creativity 


Finding a working definition of creativity that encompasses the arts, science, invention and other 
miscellaneous fields of human endeavor, has been described as being “like an unsuccessful game of 
pin the tail on the donkey.” To find a definition that suits every avenue of creative effort and every 
individual’s unique style is literally impossible. Therefore, creativity has been given many 
definitions. 

At it’s simplest, the meaning of create is “to fit together.” The definition I have found to be the most 
useful is: “To be creative is to be able to associate, recombine or reorganize formerly unrelated 
ideas, facts, subjects or objects to produce something that is original and useful - and probably 
unexpected.” (Bruno Pieroni) 

In Cyndi Kaplan’s book on business and creativity she says, “In the Balinese language there is no 
noun for the word art. The guiding philosophy in Balinese life is expressed in active verbs, to 
dance, to sing, to paint, to play. Art is a noun label. It is static. The essence of creativity is the doing, 
to work, play, see, touch, laugh, cry and build. . . You are in the process of doing, of fitting parts 
together, of making connections and creating something that didn’t exist before. Don’t judge what 
you do. Don’t analyze how you do it. Enjoy the moment. Feel free to experiment, discover new 
ideas and explore new dimensions.” 

That quote sums up the essence of what creativity is all about. It’s a part of the enjoyment of life. It 
is meant to be expressive, dynamic and at times, spontaneous. The danger with trying to pin 
creativity down in a fonnal definition is that you can box it in, and take the vibrancy and meaning 
out of it. Conceptualizing creativity as a purely cognitive (mental) process robs it of its magic, and 
ability to bring personal satisfaction, meaning and aesthetic pleasure into your life. Any definition 
has to be double barreled. It needs to encompass both creativity’s scientific side, and its intrinsic 
personal value and significance. As Gene Cohen said in his book Creativity and Aging, 

“Discussions on creativity tend to focus more on explaining its nature and origins than on 
elaborating it’s meaning to us.” 

For the purposes of this book, I’d like to use Robert Allen’s definition. “Creativity is: putting an 
idea where there once was just a blank, and taking an old idea and putting “fresh gloss on it in such 
a way that it becomes revitalized.” Creativity is a means by which we build the path of our own 
lives and culture. It’s not just limited to art, inventions and work related tasks, anyone can use it to 
enhance their quality of life, hobbies, or relationships. It applies to every and any aspect of living, 
and is available to everyone. 


Ponder It! 

You are more likely to gain public acclaim and recognition for your work if your creative style is 
currently in vogue, or in a formally recognized form within your field. Fads and fashions influence 
what is seen as valuable, so if you are too far outside the box for current thinking, as worthwhile as 
your work is, you are more likely to be seen as a weirdo or failure. That doesn’t mean you’re 
wrong, or that your work will be wasted. Recognition and acceptance can take time, and the wait 
can be worth it! 


What’s Gives Creative Ideas Worth? 


Throughout history there have been debates over what makes creative works valuable or worthless. 
The criteria by which value is judged are often based on: 

• If it is new, it's valuable 

• It has to be one of a kind 

• It must be beautiful or excellent, and thus appreciated for its own sake 

• It inspires future achievements by others 

• It must be intelligible and/or 

• It must sustain appreciation over time, rather than being a temporary fashion 

For example, Michelangelo, Mozart, Beethovan, Cezanne and Picasso are considered to be creative 
by the ‘experts,’ as their achievements are considered to be new and valuable. These judgments 
have affected the way creativity is perceived, and have either stimulated creative people to get 
working, or cast others into self-doubt and inactivity. 

However, that assessment is for the renowned, world famous creators. Does that apply to you? Do 
you have to achieve a similar standard for your work to be worthwhile? 



Creative Role Models: Pablo Picasso, Anarchistic Artist 

Pablo Picasso is a vivid example of creative genius. Not only did he paint, he produced many kinds 
of sculptures, facial masks, costumes, dresses, logos, posters, theatre sets, numerous objects and art 
works in canvas, stone, ceramics, metal and mixed media. Picasso would paint a completed work 
every morning, then move onto another project in the afternoon. He didn't stop and reflect on his 
ideas or progress, he created his works in a matter of hours. It has been debated how much care or 
sustained effort he put into his artistic works as they were, almost churned out of a one-man 
production line. Consider though, did they need the same sort of planning and time taken over them 
that other artists needed? Perhaps Picasso was simply sure of what he was doing? In total, he 
bought over 30,000 works of art and physical objects into being. 

If you take the time to read about his personal and business life, Picasso’s egocentricity and extreme 
narcissism is another example of his creative ability that generated the results and atmosphere he 
wanted, and achieved his goals. Love or hate what he did, and how he did it, you can argue that his 
ability to focus solely on himself, may have been what enabled him to tap so astutely into his 
creative impulses. Picasso’s choice of artistic subjects are also said to reflect his total self 
absorption. He chose not to represent nature or landscape, despite fashions at the time, as nature 
was outside of his mind and his control, holding no interest for him. 



Picasso’s effect on the world of art is a legacy that holds great value for many generations past and 
to come. His work was groundbreaking, freeing many artists to pursue their own vision, rather than 
remain trapped in the clutches of what was acceptable and in fashion. You may like to read more 
about Picasso’s life and make up your own mind as to whether or not he was really an untamable 
megalomanic, or simply a genius, whose drive to create and survive spumed him on. 

You can read more about Pablo Picasso by visiting: 
http://www.artelino.com/articles/pablo_picasso.asp and 
http://www.artchive.eom/artchive/P/picasso_protoeubism.html 


Ponder It! 

Relationships can inhibit your creativity, or free and nurture you to express it. In turn, your 
creativity can make your relationships vibrant and engaging, or trigger tension. This occurs when 
the creative energy is not shared, or your endeavors threaten the stability of the relationship for 
some reason. 



Do You Have To Be A Genius To Be Creative? 

Creators are commonly thought to possess a form of genius which is essential to having artistic, 
musical or literary ability. If genius is necessary, do we even stand a chance of being successfully 
creative? One of the areas of controversy in psychology, is whether genius genuinely exists, or has 
that person's life work simply been the product of hard work, or a differently hard- wired type of 
brain? 

Lets consider the examples of Mozart and Beethovan. As both their lives and works are so well 
known, often their personal characteristics and working styles affect the way we perceive creative 
people. With few exceptionally high level achievers to study to get more facts, stereotypes are 
easily formed. The wild, mad personality of Beethovan fits what we see as the "artistic 
temperament," starving and cut off in an agony of creation! The sacrificial starving artist image is 
often attributed those with abilities and portfolios of work considered superior to our own. Is it 
necessary for creation? Is this how genius works? Do you have to be somewhat nutty or 
dramatically inclined? 

Mozart, another one of the greatest musical genius’ of all time was the complete opposite to 
Beethovan in working style and personality. Mozart worked with people rather than being isolated 
from them. Again, the legend and myth of the man gives us an incomplete view of what kind of 
person he was, and how his creative ability worked in practice. He worked hard, even though it 
appeared effortless. If you have seen the movie Amadeus, you may remember the rival composer 
Salieri picking up one of Mozart’s scores to find no mistakes or crossing out in it. That led to the 
legend that Mozart could dash down whole symphonies perfectly with no effort, first time. It isn't 
historically correct. Believing the myths of perfection and sudden inspiration, takes us on an 



unrealistic path towards misunderstanding how talents work. We believe that creativity just arrives, 
manifests itself, and is effortless. It has a mystical, ethereal quality we could never aspire to. These 
kinds of people must be a special breed set apart from us mere mortals! Mozart was able to put quill 
to paper and capture what was in his mind with minimal corrections. What wasn’t seen was the 
hours of work he put in before he was at the point of writing out the music. 

Beethovan and Mozart had two totally different work styles, so obviously, genius can't be defined 
by their work practices! Was it genius anyway? Could that just be a title we bestow on people we 
admire and feel dwarfed by, rather than a valid psychological tag denoting ability? Like creativity it 
is impossible to define the idea of genius as it covers a vast range of talents, genres and 
personalities. It defies just academic learning. Who says a pro athlete doesn’t have some form of 
genius? Can understanding and perceiving people’s feelings or being able to work with animals be a 
form of genius? You can believe certain people are endowed with a gift above all others, or you can 
believe that some just make the most of hard work and sweat it out to get results. It could be nature, 
or it could be nurture, motivation and elbow grease combined. 

Children with autism have been studied and results seem to indicate that what we consider genius 
level talents, such as advanced mathematical abilities, are the result of their brains being wired 
differently than the average person. The human brain has ways of rewiring to adapt to physical 
damage and change. It is possible that in these instances, the rewiring allows the person with autism 
to access abilities that we may all inherently have, but are not able to access as survival needs block 
our paths to discovering them. That is one theory which is currently in vogue. 

Though perhaps it is even simpler than that. Could it be possible that different brains process at 
different speeds, and that gives some individuals the edge which we call genius? Some people read 
faster than others. Some can work out mathematical problems faster than others. Both are able to 
arrive at the same correct results. Cognitive science is an interesting area of biology that is 
developing rapidly as technology allows us to investigate and monitor brain function increasingly 
closely. By the time you read through this book, who knows, there may be, by then, a definitive 
answer to the question of whether genius does exist. What I do know is, you don't need to be a 
genius to be creative. It is a wonderful gift that everyone has access to, and can use for their own 
benefit. 


Private And Public Creativity 

When we think about creativity, we often focus on renowned artists, musicians and leading 
scientists or inventors. What about our own less spectacular achievements? Are they any less 
valuable or significant? You do not need to be born with a special talent, or raised in a special 
environment. There is an ordinary and less glamorous aspect to creativity which each of us can find 
fulfillment in. It may be in making a beautiful garden, or a meal in a different way with previously 
unused ingredients. The ‘private’ creativity, which we enjoy in our day-to-day lives, is just as 
important to our mental health and quality of life as the ‘public’ creativity that we see in concerts, 
museums and at award ceremonies. Both have underlying value. Both use the same creative 
process, and can be utilized and appreciated independently, whatever age, culture or other 
demographic we fit into. 


The character traits of creative people are exactly the same as the traits of people who are classed as 
“genius.” They are curiosity, playfulness, imagination, wonder, flexibility, humor and 
inventiveness. 

None of these traits is outside of the ability of the average person. All that stands between those 
who achieve creatively and those who don’t is motivation and action. I tend to agree with what 
Cyndi Kaplan believes. “There are no secret myths or supernatural talents needed to be creative. It 
does however, need a certain attitude or state of mind. This is something you can develop. Because 
we aren’t all the same, different creativity techniques will be effective for various people. It is also 
useful to study examples of both artists and entrepreneurs to understand how they tapped into their 
creativity... Attitude and state of mind have as much to do with creativity as talent and ability. There 
is a big gap between the people who have great ideas, and those who execute them. . . The real 
creative people are the doers, the ones who take their ideas and action them... People who believe in 
themselves sufficiently will fight for their ideas and inventions. They will push for solutions, even 
in the face of obstacles. A strong will is the best companion for talent. . . A creative person needs a 
healthy self esteem and the ability to keep going until they achieve their goals.” 


The Journey Versus The Destination 

One of the mistakes people make with creativity is focussing on the success or failure of the final 
creation. While the product is important, the greatest aspect of creativity, and often the most 
enjoyable is the process of discovery. The value doesn’t just lie there. The journey matters... The 
process is how you get where you want to go: the problem solving skills you apply, the multiple 
drafts or experimental types or models you work with in trying to perfect and identify what you 
want; the mental processes of figuring out exactly what direction to take. Creative people can find 
that aspect the most empowering part of working on a project. Once the project is finished, if ever, 
the challenge and need to stretch your capabilities is no longer present. That termination can be 
disappointing. 

Creative individuals have been known to be restless: never quite finishing a venture, or abandoning 
it once the challenge is gone. These are the people who have learnt to appreciate and thrive on the 
process, rather than a finished result. Of course, logically, there needs to be a balance. It is more 
productive and rational to carry what you are doing through to completion. However, abandoning a 
venture which is not quite working, not what you wanted, or because you have found a better 
direction is not necessarily the wrong thing to do. In this book, the focus will be on both the process 
and setting goals to achieve the final outcome. 


Types Of Creative People 

There are three types of creative people. Which one best describes you? Which one describes where 
you would like to be? 


• “Already creatives” who actively exercise their gifts for pleasure and profit. 

• “Sometimes creatives” who have occasional moments of creative brilliance. 

• Those who can be creative, but have yet to tap into their potential. 


Recording Your Inspiration 

This is a good opportunity for you to start a Creative Journal. Get yourself a notebook, scrapbook, 
folder, computer fde or book you will enjoy writing in, and commit regular time to write down your 
ideas, and inspirations. You can also use your journal to map out your “how to” plans. I would 
recommend a folder as the easiest and most cost-effective form of journal to use, but the choice is 
yours. If you get yourself a folder, you can use dividers for different projects or categories, and you 
can also slip in clear protector sheets that will hold odd pieces of paper, pictures, photos or other 
reference material you’d like to include. Folders also mean you can rearrange the content any time 
you like without causing damage. An ideas journal will also keep all your important notes in one 
place. You can also decorate and personalize the cover and interior in any way you like. 

Writing things down: 

• Solidifies ideas 

• Produces a result 

• Aids exploration 

• Gives you a fresh, clear mind 

• Helps with organization and 

• Clarifies things when you have to explain them in words 


Capturing The Muse 


“ If at first the idea is not absurd, then there is no hope for it. ” 

Albert Einstein 


What Is The Source Of Creativity? 

Creativity has always held a great fascination for people. The most intriguing questions stem from 
our fascination with where creation comes from. The earliest view of creativity was offered by 
Plato. He believed that creative persons were dependent on a source beyond their rational powers. 
Performers and writers were considered to be “out of their minds” as a muse or divine power was 
what inspired them. Aristotle held the contrasting view that creativity was a craft. A straightforward 
and productive process, that had a preconceived plan. His view allowed for things being bought into 
being which weren't just new. They could be a different version of an existing fonn. 

Later in the nineteenth century, authors such as Samuel Taylor Coleridge and William Wordsworth 
stressed that the role of imagination was crucial to creativity. Humanists such as Eric Fromm and 
Carl Rogers, believed that every human can be creative in some aspect of their life. Throughout 
time, no one from the schools of science, philosophy, psychology or art has come up with a theory 
that everyone can agree on. What you believe enables creativity is still dictated by what the 
predominant explanation at the current time. 

The debate is still going on as to whether creativity can be explained. Some argue that we create by 
dropping our old ideas and seeing the world in a new light. Scientists in particular have held the 
view that to create something new isn’t a mystical divine process. Rather, it is a matter of 
assembling facts and using your tools. Sir Francis Bacon said, “At the dawn of science, artists were 
not hostile to what was emerging. Many artists considered themselves to be students of nature... So 
in accord with the scientific revolution, they sought to approach it through the study of perspective, 
optics, colour and so on... without prejudice.” Leonardo Da Vinci’s work can be attributed to this to 
a degree. His passion for discovery, plus and pioneering ventures into multiple scientific disciplines 
greatly affected his work. Others go to an almost extreme view and consider creative acts such as 
painting to be a science, rather than a creative act. For example, the British painter John Constable. 
The question stands: is creativity a quantifiable science that can be studied and predicted, or is it an 
ethereal or internal force which can't be harnessed? 

For it to be quantifiable, creativity would have to be predictable to some degree. Can you predict a 
creative act? If you could, would it have lost its magic? The major creative acts in history weren't 
repeatable or predictable. So what do you believe? That you can work and achieve creation, or that 
it is a gift? 

The question were are really asking here, is why are some creative endeavors completed, and others 
never started? Perhaps what we are missing isn't a lack of gifts or inspiration, but rather, a lack of 
the necessary persistence to take that moment of inspiration, and to turn it into something more 
permanent, as our creative role models did. 


Stages Of Creativity 


There are roughly six stages that a creative idea goes through. You can compare it to a life cycle, 
with the end stage being completion rather than cessation. Every person will go through the stages 
at a different rate, and every creative idea that sees it way through to the end will move through at a 
different rate. It can be helpful to understand these stages. If you are feeling stuck in one, you have 
an idea of what may be coming next and how to allow your mind to work its way through. This 
process won’t occur the same way for everyone, and in the later stages of the process, you can jump 
back up to an earlier stage as needed. 

1. Goals: This first stage is about working out what you want to do. It’s fine to start with a hazy 
idea, but the more concretely you can define your idea, the more easily you will gasp it and be able 
to move forward. However it’s worth noting, you may not want a concrete definition. You may want 
to experiment with different ideas until you see what captures your attention the best. Some projects 
work themselves out better in the process than the planning. 

2. Preparation: Most references to creativity list this as the first stage where you lay the groundwork 
for what you want to do. In this stage you gather needed infonnation, work out costs, time frames, 
effort involved, resources needed and evaluate what you can and can’t do. It may involve research, 
experimentation, interviewing people, comparing your ideas to others: anything you can 
consciously do to move forward. That is the key. This is a conscious stage. 

3. Incubation: This is where you let it simmer. In this part, you need to let your subconscious work 
on it. (See below for more on the subconscious.) If you don’t intentionally step back and let your 
subconscious mind work on the ideas, you may find this stage manifests itself as a mental block, or 
a dissatisfaction with what you are doing. In searching your way through the block, you will arrive 
at the next stage. Sometimes it will seem it’s as if its by accident. You will also find that incubation 
can also take place in the other stages as needed. 

4. Illumination: This is where insight leads to action. You experience the “Aha!” moment as the 
answer comes, seemingly out of the blue. This is the stage which its tempting to push towards. 
However, pushing may not work. Ideas come in their own time when you have all the infonnation 
you need. It cannot be rushed. 

5. Kinesis / Action: This is all about bringing your plans into fruition. You are now actively working 
on the project. At this point you make any modifications needed, scrap what just will not work and 
push towards success and satisfaction. 

6. Evaluation: Test it! This is the time when the new idea has to gain acceptance by yourself or 
others. Did the idea work as planned? Can it be improved? How else can it be used? At this stage it 
is very easily to become discouraged if you don’t get the results or feedback you want. This is 
where perseverance and determination play a key role. If it doesn’t work, adapt it! Find a way. 

Learn from your mistakes. Just don’t make the mistake on staying focussed on the end result. You 
may find yourself moving back through the earlier stages to streamline your project into the best 
result. 



Discover It! 


You can’t just wait around for inspiration to fall out of the sky, it rarely does. You have got to get 
started by doing something. You can’t harness inspiration, but you can encourage it. Think outside 
the box: go for adventure rather than experience dictating what to do. Save your different versions 
of your projects so you can go back and retrace old ideas in new ways. 



Subconscious Filtering 

One of the most useful means of tapping into your creativity is to become aware of how to utilize 
the ideas hidden away in your subconscious mind. The human mind is like an iceberg. The 
conscious part you are aware of thinking in represents on the small part of your mind. This part is 
“above the water.” The other ninety percent is your subconscious mind, and it is discreetly tucked 
away “under the water.” 

You can’t think ideas through from the subconscious to the conscious mind, however, you can 
shortcut ideas forward from it. For example, using a mind map (below), or randomly selecting 
words out of a dictionary then writing whatever “pops up” is a way of shortcutting. 

You will also have seen how the subconscious works. Can you remember a time when you were 
focussed on a particular idea or topic? Do you remember how you became aware that things 
relating to it suddenly seemed to be turning up everywhere? Those cues are around you all the time, 
but for the brain to be tuned into every cue all the time, you would go into overload. When you 
don’t need them, your subconscious fdters out these unneeded cues as ‘noise,’ and then tunes you 
back in when you do need it. See if you can harness this process. Watch it happen in the 
background, and use the information that seems to suddenly come to you from out of nowhere. 

To tap into your subconscious mind: 

• Give yourself a problem to solve before you go to sleep, or over the course of a few days or a 
week. 

• Don’t try to force the ideas to come. Think about them for a short time, gather the information 
you need, and then let your subconscious mind take over the task. 

• Take notice of what you dream (be aware of symbolism - what certain things mean to you 
personally), and what ideas come to you when you are doing an unrelated task. 

• Write any flashes of inspiration down in a notebook, and then later evaluate how you can use or 
adapt them to solve the problem. 




Mind Mapping 


One of the best techniques for tapping into your subconscious mind is mind mapping, (also known 
as clustering). Many Corporations and organisations around the world use this technique in product 
development, problem solving and planning. Boeing once produced a mind map so large, it spread 
right around the walls of the conference room! So, the bigger the piece of paper you have to work 
on, the better! 

Simply explained, you write down your topic in the middle of a blank page, draw a circle around it, 
and then you write down whatever words come to mind that relate to that topic. These are placed in 
other circles which are linked to the main topic by a line. From there, you can radiate out from the 
topic circle, by writing down what you associate with these words, until you cannot come up with 
any more. Each new topic can have a new mind map if you want to. As you develop ideas further, 
you can start a new map each time. 

You can do whatever you want, as long as the progression of ideas is easy to follow and all your 
ideas are allowed to flow freely without evaluating them as they come. Later you can keep the ideas 
that are good, and set the rest aside. You may be able to adapt them later. 

Every time I do this exercise with a class, they are amazed at the ideas which come out of nowhere. 
It’s a great technique, and one you’ll enjoy using many times. Have a look at this site for examples 
of mind maps, http://www.mind-mapping.co.uk/mind-maps-examples.htm 


Creative Role Models: Leonardo Da Vinci, Artist, Inventor, Scientist, Writer, 
And Scholar 

The most inspirational and memorable of all my creative role models has to be Leonardo Da Vinci. 
Most creative people are dominant in one area. On occasion you come across people who have 
studied or are proficient in several unrelated disciplines, such as art and medicine. However, 
nowhere else do you find someone who has unravelled the mysteries of not only art and invention, 
but climate, anatomy, architecture, weapons design, aeronautics, astronomy, botany, engineering, 
physics, water movement and medicine. Not only was Leonardo fascinated by these areas, in many 
instances, he was the first person to accurately fonnulate theories and diagrams on how he thought 
they all worked. Throughout the world today there are clubs and societies that admire Leonardo’s 
work to such a degree, that they build and test his inventions, honoring him through their same 
passionate spirit of discovery and enquiry. 

Leonardo was an illegitimate, uneducated man who grew up loving animals and nature. He very 
simply, just wanted to know why things worked the way they did. That was the sole basis for him 
producing a body of work so great, that historians use him as a marker to denote the beginning of 
the period know as the High Renaissance. 

I could continue on to tell you a great deal more about Leonardo’s achievements and how he 
worked, for example, the mirror writing he did in his notebooks. Whether he did it to protect his 


intellectual property, or for some other reason is unknown, but it shows how he was able to work 
and thi nk outside of the rigidly composed religious and scientific restraints of his time. 

What I do want to leave you with this: Leonardo Da Vinci was a textbook example of the restless, 
creative spirit. He was renowned for taking too long to finish commissioned art and architecture 
projects. His mind was so engrossed in invention and discovery, he went from one research area to 
the next, constantly hunting for new answers and coming up with new theories and ideas. He was 
courageous and curious, and because of that, he changed not only his world, but also ours. 
Education level doesn’t prevent you from achieving, and neither do the critics, and the so called 
experts. All you need to be creative is the drive, which is deep within yourself. 

Learn more about Leonardo, and view his work online through: 
http ://www.latifm. com/ artists/Leonardo da Vinci .htm and 
http://www.artcyclopedia.com/artists/leonardo_da_vinci.html 

The notebooks of Leonardo Da Vinci, which are naturally written by Leonardo himself, are 
available for free from Project Gutenberg http://www.gutenberg.org/etext/5000 


Discover It! 

“Many of us still believe the old myth that we lose thousands of brain cells every day that can’t be 
replenished. Harvard neurobiologist Gerald Lischbach has laid this myth to rest. His cell counting 
research has shown that while the brain's neuronal cells can shrink or grow dormant with age, most 
are retained throughout life. Research has also shown that an old brain is every bit as capable as a 
young brain when it comes to making new connections between the nerve cells.” 

Source: Gray Matters: Aging and the Creative Brain, Copyright 2003 Craig Bickhardt 
http://www.craigbickhardt.com 



Time Of Readiness 

Human development is often mistakenly considered to be limited to the transition between 
childhood and adulthood. There is a theory called “the time of readiness,” which believes that until 
a you are physically ready to move onto the next stage of development, you stay where you are. In 
working with people, and in my own life, I have seen that same idea occur, but on an emotional and 
mental basis. No matter how old or competent a person is. We all still grow mentally and 
emotionally throughout our entire lifetime. To move from one area of growth to the next doesn’t 
always happen easily. At times we feel we are stuck, and we can’t move forwards to grasp new 
skills, or achieve what we desire. This is where the time of readiness comes into play. 

As Gene Cohen says in “The Creative Age,” “It is the combination of your experience, your 
interests, and your readiness - different at different ages - that can launch you in new directions of 



your choosing. Your creative potential at any age is built upon your life experience, but not limited 
to it... We judge ourselves... harshly when we limit our expectations of life at age fifty, or any age, 
to what we are or what we know or what we can do at that age, instead of seeing ourselves as works 
in progress, capable of lifelong learning, growth and change.” 

If you feel stuck at any stage, don’t despair or get frustrated with yourself. Keep discovering new 
ideas, trying new skills and practicing what you need to master. It will come, you may just need to 
be patient. One day it can click into place. 


Ponder It! 

Ideas don’t travel in straight lines... They are often referred to as the “currency of the future.” Have 
a look around where you are right now. Everything you use and can see, once started out as just an 
idea... 


“Creative Enablers” 

One of the major tasks of this book is to help you identify what inspires your ability to create, and 
causes you start to working on your ideas. Take note of what motivates you or engages your interest 
in your favorite creative pursuits. Is it passion for what you were doing or self-discipline which 
prompts you into work mode? Do you hear an inspiring song on the radio? Does reading certain 
pieces of writing make you thi nk and want to act? Does an idea just “come to you?” Do you find it 
easier to work at certain times and locations? 

Take a moment to write down what habits inspire you to start creating, and what will turn you off. 
Finding stimuli that motivate and encourage you, and using them to get working when you don’t 
feel in the mood is a helpful step towards mastering your creative process. 

For example, my ‘creative enablers’ are: 

• Solitude and no or minimal disruptions; 

•No time constraints 

• Fow stress 

• Good sleep 

• Having a specific goal or direction and/or 

• Sometimes having a set time frame will motivate me to start working 

The stimulus to get me thinking about creating often comes from reading other people’s writing; 
reading classic poetry; making time to engage in an interest or hobby and/or having to work on a 
preset topic. 


Discover It! 


Do you ever get frustrated by people asking how your creative projects are going, and expecting 
them finished? In the 1940’s Ernest Hemmingway had the same problem. After he had finished 
“For Whom The Bell Tolls,” people criticized him for devoting himself to fame rather than 
working. 

In reality, during that time he was working on several extensive writing projects, which he was 
never satisfied enough to complete. As a result, “Islands In The Stream” and “The Garden Of Eden” 
weren’t published until after his death. He was always a writer that was still developing his craft. 


Does Madness Fuel Creativity? 

Throughout time, creative endeavors have been known to be fueled by drugs and alcohol, and the 
disagreement over whether chemical substances help or hinder creative ability, never seem to be 
satisfactorily concluded. Whether as a product of substance use or not, some of the greatest creators 
of all time have had diagnosable mental illnesses including bipolar disorder (manic depressive 
psychosis), long-term clinical depression (which has been known to lead to suicide), and various 
borderline mood and personality disorders. This creates yet another argument: is mental instability 
of some fonn advantageous to the process of creation? 

Historically, it’s been repeatedly claimed that writers and artists are statistically more prone to bouts 
of depression, mental illness and anxiety. Is that because we are the masters of dark arts that explore 
the uncontrollable miseries of life? Or is that simply because writers and artists get their negativity 
out on paper or canvas for the world to see? Technically, it is unlikely that the rates of depression in 
creative people are higher. It’s just that the output makes their suffering obvious. 

Despite that, there are many artists, writers and musicians who have suffered forms of mental 
illness include William Blake, Samuel Coleridge Taylor, Emily Dickenson, Victor Hugo, Edgar 
Allan Poe, Ernest Hemmingway, Mark Twain, Charles Dickens, F Scott Fitzgerald, Schumann, 
Irving Berlin, Tchaikovsky, Van Gogh, Michelangelo, Gaugin, Patty Duke, Marilyn Monroe, Kurt 
Cobain and Judy Garland. This is not an exhaustive list. The full list of sufferers is extensive. 

So what accounts for this? Is it that more sensitive people are able to tap into their creativity? Does 
mental illness rewire the brain in such a way that creativity is enhanced? No one knows. Only one 
thing is for sure: having some form of mental illness is not an asset, regardless of what it may 
produce by the way of creative output. 

Mental illnesses manifest themselves in constant problems such as feelings of worthlessness, 
hallucinations, self defeating behaviors such as substance abuse, sense of abject hopelessness, 
malaise, sleep disruption, impaired interpersonal relationships, and apathy and diminished pleasure 
in life and activities. For those who suffer this: “A picture now begins to emerge, not of someone 


who is ‘gifted’ but rather is afflicted with a chronic disease.” These problems are seen by sufferers 
as a living hell, no matter what creative output they produce. Often death is seen as taken as the 
only way out. 


The generally agreed conclusion is that creative people are not so much assisted by mental illness, 
as their creativity is highlighted by the fact that they have suffered so much, and have still managed 
to produce incredible output, and find meaning in their lives. 



Finding Your Direction 


“Vision without action is merely a dream. Action without vision just passes the time. Vision with 

action can change the world. ” 

Joel Arthur Barker 

One of the best pieces of advice I have ever been given, is to state what you want as concretely, 
then you know what you are aiming for, and whether you’ve achieved it. That sounds very easy to 
do, but if you don’t have a clear idea of what you want to do, or what direction you want to take on 
a project, it can be a challenge. 

It is worth taking the time to write down your goals and ideas, or collect images that relate to what 
you want to do. If you can clearly detennine what you want to do, then you will also be able to 
work out what you will need in terms of time and materials; and you will be able to realistically 
plan your time and resources to make your vision happen. Remember, the more specific you are, the 
easier it will be. 

What if you’d like to take up a new hobby, or start a new project, but you don’t know what you’d 
like to do? How do you get started then? This is one of the danger points in projects. If you don’t 
have a clear direction, you can abandon your project as you just don’t kn ow how or where to start. 

It’s worth mentioning that not everyone can work to a plan. In reading articles written by a variety 
of writers on how they go about the craft of writing, I found there was an almost even split between 
those who couldn’t begin to write without a clear goal and outline, and those who found a solid plan 
too restrictive. People who lean towards creativity can be disorganized, and have a preference to 
work by means of discovery rather than technique. If that is you, please continue to read this 
chapter, but don’t feel bound by the approach I am taking. 



Locating Your Guideposts 

Beverly Bachel, author of “What Do You Really Want?” makes the point that setting goals can help 
nurture your creativity in the five ways below. 

• It helps you take risks as you have a clear, and thus confident mind 

• It pushes you out of old, familiar grooves 

• It helps you make mistakes freely 

• It helps you stay organised 

• It helps you accomplish new things 



Discover It! 


“Look at what is possible, not despite aging, but because of it... It is a time to explore and 
discover... the challenge is to recognize it and use it.” From “Creativity and Aging” 

You have the benefit of time; wisdom; life experience; maturity; the ability to access the resources 
you need; and the courage and the knowledge needed to jump out of the box. The only danger is 
You can get stuck in relying on your experience, rather than exploring new ways of doing things. 



A Note On Success 

Creativity is often hampered by our notion of success is. As you read in week one, there are two 
forms of creativity: private creativity is for your own benefit, and public creativity is designed to be 
shown to the outside world. If you choose to create for your own enjoyment, then by doing so, you 
have achieved that goal, and your work is a success no matter what anyone else may thi nk . 
However, you may interpret success as achieving payment or recognition of some sort. There are 
both benefits and risks in seeking success from outside acknowledgement. Research into creativity 
suggests that in many cases, working for money, accolades and another’s vision, can dampen your 
creative spirit. Deadlines, clipped wings and fitting your ideas into fonnal constraints often impedes 
the flow of ideas. 

It is to your advantage to work out, at the beginning, who you are undertaking this project for. What 
are reasonable and unreasonable expectations? What is your own personal definition of success? Do 
critical responses really matter, positive or negative? If you know what you want, and how much 
feedback you are willing to consider from others, you can save yourself discouragement and 
heartache later. 



Ponder It! 

Consider embarking on your creative journey to be like riding a bicycle: 

• The Bicycle is the vehicle: whether it be art, dance, writing, music, cooking, gardening, craft etc. 

• Inspiration: this provides the push off to get going. 

• Passion gives you the energy to make it move: it can also be called motivation. 

• Determination is the wheels that make the journey possible. 

• The person on the bike: this is the driver and navigator who controls the direction taken. 

• Creation is the journey, not just the destination. 


Ideas To Help You On Your Way 


Storyboard: 

It can be helpful to map out what you are doing so you can see what’s ahead of you, and what is 
necessary to achieve your objective. You can use a whiteboard, large sheet or paper, notice board or 
index cards to plan out your project’s stages. I like to use index cards on a bla nk wall, as they can 
easily be added to, taken away or rearranged. Place a small blob of BlutackTM on the back, and you 
can put them on the wall without doing any damage. 

Keep An Ideas File: 

Use notebooks or scrapbooks to hold ideas, pictures or articles which inspire you. You could also 
collect postcards, quotations, biographies, poetry or song lyrics. Anything which interests you and 
gives you direction and motivation can be kept in this file. You can glue your content in, or use 
plastic sleeves so your work can be easily organized in ring binders. 

Inspiration Shelf: 

If you have the space, claim a shelf for items which will help boost your confidence and 
enthusiasm. You could keep a notice board on this shelf, colorful items, samples of materials, 
relevant quotes or anything which will assist you to generate ideas. 

Journals: 

You may keep a daily journal of your thoughts, trip books, memoirs, a creative ideas journal or 
gratitude journal. Journalling in any form will assist you in capturing your ideas, and perfecting 
your writing skills. When things are written down, they become more solid. 

Edward De Bono s Six Thinking Hats Approach: 

This is a method of making you look at a project or situation from six different viewpoints. It has 
been around for a long time, and is favoured by corporations and creativity coaches, and for good 
reason. De Bono’s approach is practical, simple and enjoyable. It gets results. 

I recommend any of De Bono’s books if you are interested in a more systematic approach to 
problem solving and creativity. They are widely available. Please also visit at the following web 
sites for more information. 

http://www.valuebasedmanagement.net/methods_bono_six_thinking_hats.html 

http://www.debonothinkingsystems.com/tools/ 


Time Is Slipping Away... 

Every new project is embarked upon with great enthusiasm and the assurance of completion and 
success. However, not every project is seen through to the end. It is difficult to maintain the energy 
needed to bring large projects to fruition. Time constraints and the disruption of work, family and 
life often stall what you would like to be doing as you attend to the ‘have to’ tasks instead. 

Plans that don’t turn out to be practical, or disappointing results can also deter you from 
accomplishing your creative goals. Everyone starts with ideas and work that are just average. The 


challenge is to work towards improvement so that you can produce better ideas and work. 
Remember the bicycle analogy. You don’t just need inspiration and passion to make your dreams 
happen, you need determination too. You need to make a commitment to your goals to see them 
happen. If you wait to be in the mood, or try to cram in time to ‘do your own thing’ when a slot in 
your schedule appears, you will not be productive, and your creative spirit can become frustrated. 

Where can you carve out a regular niche of time to commit to what you want to do? Remember, if 
you are, for example, a ‘morning person,’ your energy will be better at that time of day, so schedule 
your work time into a morning. When will you come up against the least interruptions? Can you 
come to an understanding with your family that you need time to work without disturbance? Be 
willing to switch off the phone for a time if needs be. Put your favorite music on, find a 
comfortable, pleasant place to work and get going! 

Have a look at your diary and calendar and see if you can book in creative time. Put it in like an 
appointment. It doesn’t have to be all day. Even if you can only fit in a little time each day, or a few 
hours regularly. You may find a grid week planner will work well for you in sorting this out. If you 
know you work well in short bursts, book short periods of time. If you need a longer period of time, 
it may require negotiation with other commitments or family members to make that time available. 
The main thing is to value it, and not allow it to be easily sacrificed when being too busy takes over. 

Visit http://www.timethoughts.com/time-management.htm for help and inspiration. 



Building A Creative Space 

Having a dedicated space for your creative outlet has many benefits. Mike Vance, in his book 
‘Think Out of the Box’ describes a idea called the ‘Kitchen for the Mind’ which is a “room filled 
with creativity-stimulating objects and decor; a resource rich environment.” Mike recommends that 
you take a space in your home and make it a place that stimulates you to think and be creative. 

Make a conscious effort to surround yourself with the tools and resources you require. 

Through time, different creators have stated the need for certain conditions and environments to be 
available before they could create. For example, Proust and Carlyle liked to work in an environment 
where there was no noise. Proust had the walls of his apartment lined with cork to try to achieve 
this cocoon like effect. Byron liked to work at night, Charles Dickens required a mirror in which he 
could pull faces to imitate his characters, and Wagner would work in nothing short of absolute 
luxury. Again, he required absolute silence, a surrounding of sumptuous fabrics and a picturesque 
landscape outside of his windows. His curtains had to close with “ a satisfying swish,” the carpets 
had to be deep and the air perfumed. As Wagner stated, “I cannot live like a dog when I am 
working, nor can I sleep on straw or swig cheap liquor.” I can fully understand why people would 
feel the need for silence and a private and pleasant space when creating, but did Wagner take it a 
little too far? Of course, the obvious question is, did he really need all this, or were these just 
demands which he believed he could get away with due to his talent and popularity? 



Imagination 


“If I can get inspired , I can imagine it. If I can imagine it, I can create it. ” They key is to believe. 

Imagination is something people believe they lose, or don’t need as they get older. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. The function of imagination in our lives changes as we transition from 
childhood to adulthood. Instead of imagining ourselves as firefighters or princesses, we start to 
visualize how we will handle the events and challenges we face in everyday life. For example, have 
you every daydreamed about how you’d like to get back at the boss, or about the kind of car or 
perfect lifestyle you’d like? That is still utilizing your imagination. 

Corsini’s Encyclopedia of Psychology says this about imagination. “The primary intention of 
fantasy is to offer an alternative to reality. A such, it serves two basic purposes, it stimulates 
creativity, which develops what is not, and it acts as a psychological balancing mechanism offering 
the person a self-help tool to achieve emotional equilibrium (self-healing).” This provides us with 
stress relief, and can take the form of escape, compensation, wish fulfillment and projection. While 
pop psychology will tell you that compensation and projection are negative thought patterns, in 
moderate quantities they do help us cope with the disappoints and dramas of life. If you can 
imagine a more positive outcome, it gives hope and minimizes the chances of developing 
depression. It all comes down to how you use what you dream up. 

Corsini goes on to say that using your imagination “inspires scientific conceptualizations and 
symbol formation... It may inspire intuitive function... and it floats freely in pleasurable activity... 
Imagination can also provide a rehearsal for what is to come, which makes risk taking and success 
more plausible as you have prepared yourself.” In other words, if you can take yourself through 
projects and situations beforehand in your head, you can do better on the day, and know what you 
want. The Gale Encyclopedia makes another valuable point. “Imagination is generally considered to 
be a foundation of artistic expression, and within limits, to be a healthy, creative, higher mental 
function.” 

Having read the formal definitions, I had a look on the Internet for sites which encouraged the use 
of imagination, and was amazed that I had trouble finding any. Sadly, for a necessary mental 
function, it seems to be abandoned in the adult world. I could find visualization, which depending 
on which aspect of it you take, is not the same thing, but no imagination generators. Using your 
imagination can be a rich source of pleasure, not just ideas. It enables learning, and helps you take 
what you already know and put it in new and intriguing forms. 

So, as a responsible adult, whether or not you still want to be a fireman or a princess, how do you 
make the most of your imagination? The most obvious technique is daydreaming. Sitting or lying in 
a comfortable place, and lazily turning things over in your mind is a wonderful start. It also is a 
valuable use of wasted commuter or waiting time. The other technique, and the most abandoned by 
adults, is play. The role of play doesn’t really change in adulthood. It still prepares us to deal with 
real life situations; reduces stress; teaches us new skills; and encourages us to put new things 
together in new ways. What does change as adults, is the type of toys we play with. 

As adults we like to build. Home architecture and garden planning software, D.I.Y. projects, 
landscaping: this can be a form of creative play. We like model trains and planes, spaceships and 



sailing ships. There are many television shows and magazines promoting our love of crafts, home 
decorating and cooking. Messing around with a bla nk page or a blank canvas can be play. Anything 
you enjoy which you can experiment with can be play. The difference between serious work and 
play is only your attitude and approach to it. 

If you think you have lost your ability to play, start again with children. They will help you see the 
world through new eyes, and can revitalize your enthusiasm... if you let them. It may seem like 
losing control, or being juvenile, but it is the start of the road to productive experimentation. Next 
time you are with children, sit down and play with them. Take out the blocks, the coloring pencils, 
whatever you have. Talk to them about what they are doing and how they experiment. 



Coping With Distractions 

These are ideas for contending with the distractions that will try to pull you away from work. 

• Set aside a special thinking time 

• Utilise odd blocks of time: for example, when you are waiting, to jot down ideas or catch up with 
reading 

• Get a routine that works or change something in it so it does work 

• Have a dedicated work time and physical area for your projects 

• Switch off the phone, television and Internet 

• Prioritise and delegate (share) where you can 


Discover It! 

Creative success is also determined by your ability to see opportunities. There are many ways to 
live your life, even within specific set circumstances. Explore, don’t just accept what is in front of 
you, or the status quo. 



Working With Discouragement and Failure 


“It is better to have enough ideas for some of them to be wrong, than to be always right by having 

no ideas at all. ” 

Edward De Bono 

One of the greatest problems creative people have had, since the discovery of the wheel, is that 
really good ideas don’t always receive the reception they deserve. Even if they are to one day 
become an essential household item worldwide, that doesn’t mean they won’t originally be labelled 
as useless, unnecessary or even completely loony! The humble toilet was originally considered to 
be a crazy idea. Plumbingworld says, “There was a noble origin to the water closet in its earliest 
days. Sir John Harrington, godson to Queen Elizabeth I, set about making a "necessary" for his 
godmother and himself in 1596. A rather accomplished inventor, Harrington ended his career with 
this invention, for he was ridiculed by his peers for this absurd device. He never built another one, 
though he and his godmother both used theirs.” It was another two hundred years before the insane 
idea of indoor plumbing, which has also greatly aided disease prevention, came into consideration 
again. 

Galileo, Picasso, Columbus, Einstein and Copernicus all had the same problem. Galileo suffered 
serious condemnation from those in authority at the time. Many of Leonardo Da Vinci’s ideas 
weren’t even considered until a considerable time after his death. The challenge is, if you don’t 
stick with what you believe, and are not prepared to see it through, you will not only risk branding 
yourself as a failure, you can also lose an idea which will have merit and significance in it’s own 
time. Some ideas are just too early for what the world is ready for. Other ideas just may require 
some modification. The knowledge of what’s needed may not be in your mind now, but will come 
to you later. Don’t throw it out. Put it down and let time work its magic. 

Don’t forget that every great inventor and innovator started out as an ordinary person, just the same 
as you are. Instant success rarely occurs in the world. This will be where your commitment and 
your self-belief will be tested. 

For inspiration, have a look at these inventions which are actually patented. You never know, there 

may be a seed of an idea in there which could turn into something much more useful. 

http://www.totallyabsurd.com/absurd.htm 

http ://www. weird- web sites . com/j ustweird/ inventions . htm 


Ever Wanted To Be An Inventor? 

According to Sheila J. Henderson in her book, “Inventors, The Ordinary Genius Next Door,” you 
can’t spot an inventor through “appearance, fame, role, identity, patents or individual success.” You 
recognize an inventor “through his or her problem-finding vision and strong problem-solving 
focus.” 

“An inventor is likely to have a strong intrinsic motivation towards work, especially motivated by 
the most difficult of challenges. Good inventors leam to be tenacious, persistent, focussed and open 


to new experience. Some will work exceptionally hard and are likely to deeply enjoy their creative 
work. Successful inventors are confident in their abilities, backed by a solid resume of educational 
and hands-on experience. They may even be able to spin an engaging story of childhood working 
side-by-side with their parents to solve a household need. They may not carry a camera, an easel, or 
a violin; even without traditional artistic tools, inventors are among the creative masters of the 
technical world.” 


Discover It! 

To be creative you need the motive, means and opportunity. 
If you are frustrated, it’s because you have no opportunity. 
If you’re uncommitted, you have no motive. 

If you are unable, you have no means. 


The Logic Of Failure 

Most creative ideas end in failure. The ideas and inventions that work are the ones where the creator 
kept trying, modifying and trying new angles until it worked. Thomas Edison had many failures, 
which he just looked on them as part of the process of finding the right answer. One of his most 
famous quotes is “I have not failed. I've just found 10,000 ways that won't work.” 

One of the major toy companies has a “think ta nk ” constantly running. It’s purpose is to come up 
with new toy ideas. Over four thousand ideas a year are generated by that think tank, and of those, 
only twelve go into production, and from those only two or three are big sellers. The greatest 
predictor of success or failure is the attitude of the creator. Are you willing to assess what was 
wrong, and move forward? To you drop the towel too easily? It is too hard, too stressful, you’re too 
busy, it costs too much, no one else likes it, you’re stuck or any other excuse? That is the thinking 
that will stall and defeat you. 

One of the quotes I was drawn to is failure has an “A” in it. You got an “A” at school for producing 
excellent work. If you continue, you can succeed. It is helpful to look at your projects with the 
attitude that nothing is a mistake, there is no win/lose or succeed/fail, it’s all a learning curve. 
Coming across things that don’t work as anticipated or don’t look good, is all part of the process of 
learning what does work. If you don’t leam the lesson, you will repeat the mistake. Try to 
incorporate your misadventures into what you are doing. You can’t always undo it. Work with it to 
find solutions, it may take you in a new direction you wouldn’t have discovered otherwise. 



Creative Role Models: Thomas Alva Edison, Inventor 



Thomas Edison is one inventor who knows exactly what it felt like to be told he was crazy and a 
failure. It took him over nine thousand experiments to perfect the light bulb, and over fifty-thousand 
to invent the storage cell battery. He was the personification of the mad scientist who would stay 
days at a time in the laboratory, napping on benches and not worrying about personal appearance, or 
any of the other social niceties. Out of this he harnessed electricity and invented, along with the 
light bulb, motion picture cameras and the phonograph. In his time he took out 1,093 patents. 

Thomas came from humble beginnings, and had very little education. Throughout his life he 
believed in self improvement, and his creativity could never be suppressed. In his earlier years it 
was manifested in practical jokes on his friends, and in his early jobs on the telegraph wires, he was 
always working with ways to improve the wire system. His greatest passion was to tinker, and his 
greatest vanity was time alone to thi nk . 

Edison was a disciple of Leonardo Da Vinci, delighting in discovery and hard work as play rather 
than toil. His best known quote is that creative genius is “one percent inspiration and ninety-nine 
percent perspiration.” He produced hundreds of different phonograph horns until he came across the 
one that was the right shape. They are housed in the Museum of his New Jersey Laboratory and 
have been described in “The Power of Creative Intelligence,” as being in “almost every imaginable 
shape, material, construction and dimension. They look like a collection of strange alien beings, 
with shapes ranging from round to square, to multi-angular, to fat, to short, to tall, to thin, to 
straight, to curved and in terms of aesthetics, from ugly to beautiful.” 

Edison understood the creative process, and how it worked best for him. He used it, rather than 
waiting for the muse to come by. Edison knew his best ideas came in the state he called “twilight 
dreaming.” That was at this ethereal point between daydreaming and sleep where his inspiration 
appeared. He came up with a method which would take him from daydreaming to ‘twilight 
dreaming,” and wake up so he could use what his subconscious mind had come up with. 

“What he would do is he would sit back in a comfortable chair, or lie down on a couch and prop his 
hand in the air with his elbow resting next to him. In his hand he’d have a fist full of ball bearings. 
As he sat there daydreaming, he’d gradually drift off to sleep. As soon as sleep took over, his hand 
would relax, releasing the ball bearings onto the wood floor (or pie trays depending on which 
version of this you are reading), the noise immediately awakening him. This would obviously leave 
him with a nap lasting less than a second. He would immediately write down the dreams and 
solutions he’d get. Many of these dream solutions were perfect fixes to the problem at hand or the 
next step to take while making a new invention.” 

Thomas Edison set his own rules, followed his heart and let nothing get in his way. The most 
profound lesson I have leamt from Edison is persistence. His attitude towards what others called 
failure, was one of positive discovery. For that, he has been lauded as the father of modern society. 

Discover more about Edison here: 

Edison’s Home Page: http://www.thomasedison.com/ 

The Edison Pages: http://edison.rutgers.edu/ 


Criticism From Others 


One of the greatest stumbling blocks you can come across in the creative process is the heavy sense 
of burden that other people’s criticism can place on us. While in theory you can agree that everyone 
has different opinions, and everyone is entitled to their opinion, when something you love and have 
worked hard on is under the microscope, negative comments can be shattering. 

Here are suggestions on handling criticism. 

• Learn how to handle it, as some of it is useful. 

• You can’t see your blind spots or where you need to grow, others can and an honest and well 
meant piece of criticism can be valuable. 

• Stubbornness and being fiercely protective of your work can come from fear and low self esteem 
(self doubts). Work on overcoming this. 

• “All creative work is a constant process of learning.” That process will involve mistakes, and 
sometimes others will pick up the mistakes you haven’t noticed. It’s up to you whether to see that 
as being good or bad. 



Ponder It! 

Creativity often reflects courage. Beethovan battled with being deaf and poor. His equipment was 
inadequate, his pianos broke and weren’t repaired. Look at what he produced! The painter Mary 
Cassatt had constant eye trouble and her sight was deteriorating and made worse by the physical 
demands of painting. She said, “Nothing takes it out of you like painting. I only have to look 
around me to see that, to see Degas a mere wreck, and Renoir and Monet too.“ 1913 


Self Criticism 

Even if you don’t feel hampered by what others think, self criticism can be the place where you lose 
faith in yourself. This can be a sign that you are susceptible to unreasonably high standards and 
expectations leading to self criticism. The wisest words I have heard on that is, “If wouldn’t judge 
someone else to the standard you are judging yourself, don’t do it to you.” 

It is very common to be nervous about stepping out in a new area or a new direction, or to feel that 
you don’t have what it takes. Don’t let that stop you! If you don’t think you are capable or that your 
ideas are valuable, you’ll never allow yourself to be creative. 

Things to avoid: 


Comparing yourself to others 



• Expecting all you create to be perfect 

• Forgetting a ‘studio’ is a place for study 

• Allowing destructive criticism to destroy you. John Travolta once said on The Actors Studio, if 
someone says something bad about you and you believe them, shame on you for believing them. 

You need to have faith in yourself. The choice of what you take on board is yours. 

Thinking you’ve got to get it all done right now 

Believing in yourself isn’t egotistical. An artist or writer needs to believe in their vision and goals to 
bring them to fruition. There must be a certain level of self-absorption when planning and executing 
a goal, or plan of action. Without a certain level of self confidence, engaging in creative tasks 
becomes an battle. You will never get started if you don’t believe there is value in your own vision. 


On Intelligence And I.Q. 

Sometimes one of the causes of feeling like we can’t achieve is our success or failure at school. 
Billy Connelly has been quoted as saying, “I'd always been scared of people with tertiary education 
and high intellects in case they found me wanting. I thought they viewed me as just a welder who 
knew a few jokes.” Like many people who didn’t do well academically, Billy is a great fan of 
libraries, and has gained an amazing education from his life experiences and own ability to search 
out knowledge as needed. He is an accomplished actor, musician, comedian and wry observer of 
human nature. Being bought up in poverty and abuse has not stopped him from reaching for his 
goals. 

Creativity can build on the foundation of intelligence, but a high IQ is not a prerequisite of success. 
In school the focus was on one type of achievement, but when looking at the psychology of 
learning, you will find there are seven types of intelligences which cover a far greater range of 
skills. 

These are: 

• Linguistic: writing, reading oriented. Authors, journalists, researchers. 

• Logical-Mathematical: interested in patterns, categories and relationships; drawn to arithmetic 
problems, strategy games and experiments. Accountants, pure mathematicians. 

• Bodily-Kinesthetic: process knowledge through bodily sensations. Artisans, dancers, athletes. 

• Spatial: Children who are spatially oriented think in images and pictures, are fascinated with 
mazes or jigsaw puzzles, or spend free time drawing, building with Lego or daydreaming. Pilots 
have this orientation. 

• Musical: quite aware of sounds others may miss; often discriminating listeners. 

• Interpersonal: good at communicating and who seem to understand others' feelings and motives 
possess interpersonal intelligence. Counsellors, Negotiators, Psychologists, Nurses. 


• Intra-personal: These children may be shy. They are very aware of their own feelings and are self- 
motivated. 

No one has one definitive answer. Intelligence can’t even be scientifically defined, and some 
consider it to be a theory rather than an adequately defined and measurable fact. 



The Creative Home And “Could Be” Creativity 

According to the authors of “Mind Gym,” “When it comes to creative thinking, being too literal 
doesn’t pay... Looking at a picture and imagining what it could be as opposed to what it is can 
release a fresh train of thought.” This is the same kind of “could be” creativity that children use. 
Give a child a cardboard box, and it can become a spaceship, a boat, a car, a cubby house, a cave... 
anywhere their imagination wants to go. They are not worried about whether it is correct or not. 
Children will colour pigs orange with stripes, if the idea takes them. 

It is that kind of experimentation that helps us along the path to solving problems in our work, 
personal life or creative endeavor, even as adults. Sometimes to think outside the box, we need to 
get hold of a big empty cardboard box to sit in, look at, turn over, cut up, re-colour and imagine in a 
new form. 

To recapture a “could be” spirit, you need to provide an environment where exploration is 
encouraged, welcomed and free from restraint and criticism. Building that kind of creative 
environment in your home is an important element in fostering creative potential. It gives everyone 
the necessary pennission to make striped, orange pigs for the joy of experimentation and discovery. 
An environment which is free from having to do things the right way, even in play, is a major step 
in the right direction. I remember as a child that I always colored animals in their correct colour 
because I would be told I was wrong. Pigs were pink, brown or white, and that was the way it had 
to be. It stopped me from experimenting. 

Experts on child learning tell you that children need to build collections, be silly, and be exposed to 
a wide range of activities. Not only will it help them, but the very same principles and activities will 
inspire and enhance your creativity. Listen to a broad range of music, watch new television 
programs, visit museums, art galleries and places that are different to what you would normally 
choose. Read a different magazine or book genre every so often. Discover something new. The 
more widely your experience ranges, also the more your children and those around you will be as 
you role model exploratory behavior. 

To nurture children’s innate desire to explore, it is recommended that you: 

• Allow freedom and autonomy 

• De-emphasize passive stimulus/response; extrinsic reward and competition 

• Encourage trial, error and failure as opportunity 

• Focus on intrinsic goals 

• Challenge the inventive spirit 



Support interests 

Inspire by involvement and role modeling 
Create fun and enjoyment and freedom and autonomy 
Recognize process based accomplishment 
Embrace diversity in people and in approach. 



Conclusion: Dare To Keep Dreaming 


When this book was originally written as the Unleashing Your Creative Spirit course, it started as 
my own journey to understand creativity and how to be more productive. Out of it I have uncovered 
a great deal of inspiration, laid myths to rest, and come to more deeply understand some of the 
greatest creative role models of all time. What has clearly stood out, is a very basic core message. 
You have to combine action with the ideas, and be detennined and persistent. It’s that simple. 

The other theme that keeps repeating is that the people who have achieved the greatest things in art, 
invention, culture and society seem to have had little education, they often grew up in poverty, and 
it is common to find they suffered with tragic circumstances or health problems. Yet with courage 
and conviction in their task and themselves, they did it! They made their dreams reality. Since the 
big things started from the little people, there is no reason why we can’t do it to. 

I hope this book has left you with many ideas, plenty of inspiration and the detennination to move 
forward and achieve your big things. 

Cate Russell-Cole 
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